*THE    PRESENT   CONDITION   OF   RUSSIA
At the end of our time in Moscow we all felt a desire
to sec something of the country, and to get in touch
with the peasants, since they form about 85 per cent
of the population. The Government showed the
greatest kindness in meeting our wishes, and it was
decided that we should travel down the Volga from
Nijni Novgorod to Saratov, stopping at many places,
large and small, and talking freely with the inhabitants.
I found this part of the time extraordinarily instructive.
I learned to know more than I should have thought
possible of the life and outlook of peasants, village
schoolmasters, small Jew traders, and all kinds of
people. Unfortunately, my friend, Clifford Allen, fell
ill, and my time was much taken up with him. This
had, however, one good result, namely, that I was able
to go on with the boat to Astrakhan, as he was too ill to
be moved off it. This not only gave me further know-
ledge of the country, but made me acquainted with
Sverdlov, Acting Minister of Transport, who was
travelling on the boat to organize the movement of oil
from Baku up the Volga, and who was one of the ablest
as well as kindest people whom I met in Russia.
One of the first things that I discovered after passing
the Red Flag which marks the frontier of Soviet
Russia, amid a desolate region of marsh, pine wood,
and barbed wire entanglements, was the profound
difference between the theories of actual Bolsheviks
and the version of those theories current among
advanced Socialists in this country. Friends of Russia
here think of the dictatorship of the proletariat as
merely a new form of representative government, in
which only working men and women have votes, and
the constituencies are partly occupational, not geo-
graphical. They think that "proletariat" means "pro-
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